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The complexion of the world seemed to have under-
gone a change. Men were no longer so sure that the
old answers to fundamental or eternal questions were
the right ones. Machiavelli, whom they read and but
partly understood, showed them a godless, soulless
universe, with self-seeking, cynical aggression for its
only rule.

Real life had become disconcerting, and therefore
literature tended to become an escape from, rather than
a portrayal of it. In Shakespearean plays there had been
some standard of morality, either expressed or implied.
lago and Shylock were villains in comparison with a
recognised code of behaviour. But once moral standards
were called In question, tragedies lost their old moral
significance, since the characters in them were not to be
judged by any accepted measure.

This meant, in a sense, that characterisation went
by the board. Psychology certainly retained a place,
and the characters depicted were highly complex. But
the plays no longer dealt with fundamental or eternal
qualities. Dramatists searched instead for far-fetched
situations and abnormal personages. Straightforward
murder gave way to hideous treachery, illicit love to
Incest. Horror was piled on horror with sadistic
pleasure.

Middleton's The Changeling and still more, Webster's
The White Devil (1612) and The Duchess of Malfi (1623)
reveal the characteristics of this later period. The
personages are compact of evil, without conscience.
They have no decency, no standard of conduct, but,
in the case of Webster particularly, the plays take on
a vivid, macabre power. c The beings in them/
wrote Rupert Brooke, ' are writhing maggots in an
Immense night. And the night is without stars or moon.
But it has sometimes a certain quietude In its darkness :
but not very much.'

The horror in  these  tragedies,  though  extreme,  is